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What kind pollen hos the 


The library of American Can Labo- 
ratories at Maywood, Illinois, gets 
questions like this all the time. 


Here are some other questions this 
library answers from its more than 
3650 scientific books, periodicals, 
Government bulletins, specifications, 
and trade journals: 


“Give me a complete bibliography 
on DDT’’...‘‘thow to can pineapple 
juice’’...‘‘standards for tomato juice 
cocktail’. . .“‘self-heating cans”... 
“how to prepare micro-crystalline 


wax’’...“‘who cans mulberry juice?” 


Very often our customers call up 
the library direct and ask their own 
questions, too. 


This scientific library is a unique 
American Can service. Aside from 
the fact that it’s the largest library in 
the canning industry and therefore 
the largest library of its kind in the 
world, its real value lies in this fact. . . 

... it ascertains quickly what re- 


search has been done on a given 
subject; our workers pick up the 


problem from there and carry on. 


This saves countless hours of valu- 
able time. Hours which are freed for 
solving the immediate pressing prob- 
lems of the industry. 


The library is only one small facet 
of the many-sided research which we 
give our customers. And research i: 
only one of the many types of broade: 
help we offer them. Ask our repre 
sentative to explain them all whe! 
he calls. Or write: 


American Can Company New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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Greater Juice Recovery 
Retention of Full Color 
High Capacity ... 

With CRCO American 


Model Juice Extractors 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


CRCO-American Model “J” Juice Extractors willinsure up to 90 percent recovery 
of tomato juice at capacities up to 60 gallons per minute, depending on the condition 
of the product. 


Extraction is accomplished by pressure only, there being no whipping, beating 
or paddling action to aerate the product. The Extractor is so designed that when the 
machine is set for maximum recovery the pulp and coloring matter will be stripped 
from the skins and seeds without breaking the seed husks. This positive action of 
the Extractor screw and the design of the screens insures a much higher color yield 
from red-ripe and field-run tomatoes. 


In addition to the Model “J” smaller models can be supplied. Write for special 
Bulletin No. 854 showing CRCO-American Extractors and other outstanding equip- 
ment for the Tomato Line. 


CHISHOLM “RYDER 


Niagara New York 
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N THE SPOT LIGHT—Now that canned foods have 
mounted to the high pinnacle in public appreciation 
which you always hoped to see (demand far out- 

stripping supply) do you realize the obligations this 
imposes upon every one of you canners, small as well 
as large? Your goods are decidedly in the public eye, 
and that means that you and your plant, and your 
actions in connection with it, are being watched as 
never before. Whether or not you sought this publi- 
city it is there, and you must step carefully that those 
good consumers may not find fault in you, which means 
of course in your goods, and the manner of their 
production. 


Now you have the time to give careful attention to 
every detail of this, and you have a valuable manual 
to assist you in the report of the recent Convention as 
reproduced in our issue of February 25th. For in- 
stance, turn again to page 31, “The Industry’s Sanita- 
tion Program” and study it, not just read it. And then 
apply it drastically to your plant in all its departments. 
Note where there may be room for improvements, and 
set about making them, now before the season comes 
on you, and while you may have time to find the sup- 
plies you will require. 

That is not a small job, because it covers not alone 
the in ide of your plant and all the equipment, but the 


stand, and take away with them the memory of the 
very neat, flower-bedecked grounds, and the even more 
agreeable surprise when they entered this wholesale 
kitchen to see its spotless cleanliness. They will note 
the products you produce and the name of the firm and 
its brands, and you may be surprised thereafter to have 
calls for your goods from regions you little suspected 
knew anything about you, or even that you were in the 
canning business. That is good advertising, at small 
cost; but it is a trick that most in the industry need to 
learn. 

You are of course busy on contracting acreages just 
now, but you could do nothing better to promote the 
success of your business than just what is outlined 
above. As a matter of fact your tidy, attractive plant 
will help induce growers to sign up, as they will be 
impressed with your good business sense. 

We had written thus far when there came to our 
desk, the following, and which we are submitting as 
the evidence. 


THE EVIDENCE—“Weuld Mrs. Consumer pur- 
chase your products if she visited your plants?” Albert 
W. Nygren, director of Walton Associates, food broker- 
age firm affiliated with the Bob White Organization, 
Chicago food industry consultants, asked members of 
the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Association, Monday, 


buildi:¢ itself, the walls and the floors, and the outside February 25 at their convention in Nashville. 
of the plant, its general appearance and the condition Reporting on his experiences in working with food 
of the srounds. You are producers of food for humans 


and t) ve may be thousands of prospective consumers 
drivi by your plant, many of whom may ask to be 


packers as a procurement specialist with the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot during World War II, Nygren 
asked this question because of what he termed an 


show) through, and all of whom should be told by “appalling lack of interest in proper sanitation mea- 
prom: ont signs on and about the plant stating that sures on the part of many.” This situation, he empha- 
you: canners of foods, under the * * * * brand. sized had to be corrected before the Quartermaster 
Don’t ide your light under a bushel; use this plant, could accept foods from such plants. 

that y . are so proud of, to make everyone who sees “Also discouraging,” Nygren reported, “was the fact 
it rea. e that you are not only producers of canned that all too many of the plants were found to have only 
foods quality, but good advertisers of them as well. the bare necessities for quality control.” The Chicago 
Don’t aster your plant like a circus display; use good food broker, who prior to the war was for more than 12 
taste | telling your story, in large enough letters to years a buyer and merchandiser with the National Tea 
Permii the travelers in the autos to see and under- Company, pointed out that the maintenance of con- 
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stant quality is one of the most important factors con- 
tributing to success in the food field. 

He reminded the canners that Mrs. Consumer, even 
though she lacks the facilities of the Quartermaster to 
check on quality control measures, still determines her 
future purchases on the basis of the quality of her cur- 
rent purchases. Therefore, adequate quality control 
is important to your continued success with her, he 
added. 

“T hope that only a very few of you had to have 
the ‘big stick’ wielded by the Government used to 
bring you into line regarding sanitation and quality 
control,” Nygren said. “But, even more, I hope that 
all of you, even without the ‘big stick’ of the Govern- 
ment, will continue to place increased emphasis on 
these factors in your plants in the interests of your 
success in the days to come.” 

Nygren complimented the food packers in particular 
and the food industry in general for their teamwork 
in helping the Quartermaster Corps to win the battle 
of food, and he emphasized that this teamwork among 
all personnel in the food field should be continued to 
assure increased prosperity for all. 


CONTROLLING INSECTS—(See TCT, February 
18th, page 7, repeating)—F. C. Bishopp, assistant 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, made the following statement: 

“Those connected with the canning industry are 
much interested in the control of insects in packing 
plants. The more important of these insects are the 
housefly, blowflies, mosquitoes, and vinegar flies. Cock- 
roaches are also occasionally concerned. Sanitation 
consisting of proper disposal of wastes and care in 
(not) bringing in infested fruits and vegetables are 
very important control steps. DDT is a first class 
supplemental method of control. Spraying the packing 
plants both inside and out and adjacent sheds and 


other buildings with DDT will greatly reduce fly, mos- 
quito and cockroach abundance. For interiors a 5 per 
cent solution of DDT in deodorized kerosene is recom- 
mended. This should be put on as a rather coarse 
spray preferably with a flat type nozzle, and the walls, 
floors and ceilings should be covered at the rate of 
about 1 gallon of the solution to 1,000 square feet. 
Under usual conditions this material will remain effec- 
tive in killing the flies and mosquitoes that come in 
contact with it for a period of several months. Prob- 
ably the steam and water used in packing houses would 
shorten the period of effectiveness, particularly against 
cockroaches. Care should be exercised to avoid getting 
the DDT solution into the utensils and on fruit and 
vegetables to be canned. 

“In applying oil sprays it is advisable to use a 
respirator and if the solution comes in contact with 
the skin it should be removed rather promptly with 
soap and water.” 


KEEP IT—Put that big Convention Issue of THE 
CANNING TRADE aside for frequent reference and 
study. Even if you were in Atlantic City and attended 
most of these sessions they will soon fade out of your 
memory, and then you will wish to turn to the exact 
words, and here you have them, for all time. That is 
our purpose in reporting the meetings, and then put- 
ting it all into type: that you may have this handy 
reference whenever needed, in the months to come. 
As far as the canners are concerned it is all there. 
The job was too big to cover all the variegated indus- 
tries which meet with us now, and so we took care of 
the canners, as always. The Brokers chose to make 
their sessions executive ones, that is not open to other 
than members, and so they could not be reported. 

The Machinery and Supplymen will have their in- 
nings when the transcript of their meeting is released 
and in our hands. We could not do otherwise, even 
though we are members. 


CANCO SALES NEAR RECORD 


Net sales of the American Can Com- 
pany for 1945 totaled $242,351,862—the 
second highest in the company’s history 
—and nearly $15 million above 1944 
sales of $227,528,760, D. W. Figgis, 
president, told stockholders in his annual 
report. Net income was $13,341,614 for 
the year as compared with $14,519,443 
in 1944, the report disclosed. After de- 
ductions for dividends on _ preferred 
stock, 1945 earnings equalled $4.23 a 
share of common stock against $4.30 for 
1944, which was after a special appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for postwar and 
other contingencies. 

The report attributed the difference in 
earnings to frozen selling prices under 
OPA ceilings with increases in the cost 
of labor, and to a reduction in fees 
earned by special wartime subsidiaries 
which stopped production after V-J Day. 

Since the company’s selling prices at 
the beginning of 1946 were still frozen, 
no price increases to cover increased 


labor costs can be made before January, 
1947, Mr. Figgis reported. “The com- 
pany’s contract arrangement with cus- 
tomers,” he explained, “provides that 
price increases to cover increased labor 
costs can be made only on January Ist. 
Our type of contract has long been a 
source of satisfactory customer relations 
and its advantages both to customers 
and the company have and will continue 
to outweigh the temporary problem it 
imposes,” he said. 


CONTINENTAL SALES UP 


Continental Can Company, Inc., and 
wholly owned subsidiaries, reported for 
the year ended December 31, 1945, con- 
solidated net profit of $11,067,5f% before 
taxes, compared with $15,644,98> 2arned 
in 1944 before taxes and appropriations 
made in that year for inventory price 
decline or other contingencies. ‘“Al- 
though sales volume, through curtail- 
ment of war production, declined after 


the end of hostilities, total net sales and 
operating revenues for the year in- 
creased to $206,071,252, compared with 
$174,337,505 in 1944,” the report stated. 


Consolidated net profits amounted to 
$5,767,560 after provision for taxes, 
equivalent after allowing for dividends 
on the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock, 
to $1.86 a share on 2,853,971 common 
shares outstanding and compare with 
1944 earnings of $6,044,985, or 52.12 4 
common share after provision for taxes 
and appropriations made in that year 
for inventory price decline or ot! er con- 
tingencies. 

Renegotiation has been comp! ‘ed for 
the year ended December 31, 1 44, 
sulting in clearance without re und 0 
the Government. 

“During the year, plant sites were 
acquired at Weirton, W. Va., and Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and work was start«:i on the 
erection of a modern can plant « Sacra 
mento, California,” Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the board and president, 
stated to stockholders. 
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Possibilities 


Electronic Sterilization 


The increasing general interest in the 
use of electronic heating in food proc- 
essing is reflected by the number of re- 
cent articles published on this subject. 
Moyer & Stotz (1) describe the blanch- 
ing of vegetables using high frequency 
electrical energy. The heating of meat 
for cooking or sterilization is discussed 
by Wenger (2), Sherman (3) and Za- 
rotschenzeff (5). Sherman (6) describes 
the heating of dry cereals for destruction 
of insect infestation. Most of these re- 
cent publications show an appreciation 
of the problems involved in the electronic 
sterilization of foods and do not predict 
a commercial application of this method 
in the near future. It is hoped that the 
work herein described will further 
clarify the problem of electronic food 
sterilization. 

The basic advantage of electronic 
heating is that large masses of dielectric 
material can be rapidly and uniformly 
heated. If successfully applied to food 
sterilization, electronic heating might re- 
duce from hours to minutes the time nec- 
essary to sterilize certain products, thus 
resulting in improvement in product 
quality. 

A method of electronic processing 
would necessarily be more costly to op- 
erate than conventional methods of proc- 
essing; consequently the product would 
have to command a premium price as a 
superior product. It is not expected that 
a quality improvement could be effected 
in the processing of rapid heating 
canned vegetable products such as peas 
and lima beans, ete., because steam proc- 
essing methods are already known which 
will produce sterile products without 
overcooking. Vegetable purees and other 
semi-fluid products, although usually 
considered to be conduction heating, can 
be flash sterilized in tubular heat ex- 
changers. The principal field where elec- 
tronic heating might be used to advan- 
tage is in the processing of meats where 
the improved quality of the relatively ex- 
pensive product might offset the cost of 
the electrical process. Meat products 
were, tnerefore, of primary interest in 
the stu y of electrical sterilization. 


EQUIPMENT 
For his investigation, a 15 kilowatt 
output, 10 megacycle frequency, radio 
frequen y generator was used as a power 


source. Connected to the generator was 
4 pair‘ applicator plates between which 
the foo container was placed for heat- 


ing. Ticse plates were located in a ¢op- 


per lin’! cubical steel pressure chamber 
about: on a side, the electrical leads 
enterir. the chamber through glass bowl 
Msulat The high tension lead con- 


nection rom the generator to the appli- 
cator w>s contained in a steel shield. A 
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By H. A. BENJAMIN 
AND 
O. F. ECKLUND ' 
Research Department, American 
Can Company 


Before Canning Problems Conference 
At the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 6, 1946 


strip of copper about 4” wide was lo- 
cated along the inside top surface of the 
shield to reduce electrical losses and to 
serve as the ground. An adjustable in- 
ductance in this transmission line per- 
mitted matching the load to the gener- 
ator. 


Pressure as high as 45 Ibs. per square 
inch could be maintained inside the pres- 
sure chamber in order that a food prod- 
uct in a sealed container could be heated 
to about 250° F. without undue strain on 
the container. 


An adjustable support in the chamber 
permitted lowering the container away 
from the applicator plates into a tank of 
water for further heating or cooling fol- 
lowing electrical heating. The water 
before entering the tank first passed 
through a heat exchanger so that any 
desired water temperature could be ob- 
tained. An automatic drain valve in the 
pressure chamber prevented the water 
from filling the chamber. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


The heating tests conducted can be 
divided into two groups according to the 
method of applying the radio frequency 
energy to the food. In the first series of 
tests, the energy was applied to the sides 
of a 500 ml. tall form pyrex beaker by 
means of shaped electrodes located on 
opposite sides of the beaker. Because 
of the difficulties encountered and the 
slow rate of heating obtained, no sam- 


‘ples were prepared by this method. 


The maximum heating rate, obtained 
when heating approximately one pound 
of pumpkin with the electrodes located 
on the sides of the beaker, was about 4° 
F. per minute with a temperature spread 
across the beaker of 21° F. after a heat- 
ing period of 18.5 minutes. The tempera- 
ture distribution could probably have 
been improved by adopting a “push-pull” 
coupling of the load to the generator. 
The heating rate was limited because an 
increase in radio frequency voltage 
caused arcing through the walls of the 
beaker. An air gap of about 4” be- 
tween the electrodes and the beaker was 
found to permit the most rapid rate of 
heating without arcing. Tendency to- 


_ applied. 


ward arcing was greatest at the top sur- 
face of the product. The rate of heating 
of the product decreased as the salt con- 
tent of the product was increased. Ten- 
dency toward charring of particles ad- 
hering to the side of the beaker above 
the top of the product was noted. 


In the second series of tests sterile 
samples of pea puree (inoculated), 
luncheon meat and Vienna sausage were 
prepared by electrical heating in a con- 
tainer consisting of a 90 mm. diameter 
Pyrex tube fitted with two metal ends. 
The metal ends of the container acted as 
electrodes and were in actual contact 
with the food to be heated. A container 
of this type is described by Bohart (7). 
Heating times varied from 0.5 to 5.0 
minutes. After electrical heating, the 
container was lowered into a tank of hot 
water and held at a temperature of 250- 
255° F. for a long enough period, usually 
about five minutes, to complete the steri- 
lization of the product and to sterilize 
the walls of the container. This was 
necessary because the glass container re- 
ceived heat only by conduction from the 
product and consequently the inner wails 
of the container were much cooler than 
the product at the center of the con- 
tainer. The container was then cooled. 


Although radio frequency energy was 
used to heat this container in most tests, 
a few tests were conducted in which 
ordinary 110 volt, 60 cycle current was 
Since the product was heated 
almost as rapidly by 60 cycle current, 
the product must not have been dielectric 
in nature and heating must have been 
largely by resistance. Rather severe 
corrosion of the metal ‘ends resulted 
from the 60 cycle heating. (Low fre- 
quency current would, of course, not be 
effective in heating through the sides of 
a glass container.) 


RESULTS 


Some improvement in flavor and tex- 
ture was noted in the luncheon meat and 
Vienna sausage, electrically processed. 
However, the numerous limitations of 
electronic heating in the double ended 
container tend to make this method im- 
practical. 

Among the difficulties encountered 
were local heating, arcing and burning 
which resulted from poor contact be- 
tween the metal ends and the product 
being heated. The slower the heating, 
the less trouble encountered in this re- 
spect. It should be noted also that any 
local overheating resulted in the devel- 
opment of high pressure in the container 
which usually forced an end from the 
container. 

Since the product had to be in contact 
with the two metal ends, the container 
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was processed on its side and the head- 
space had to be on the side of the con- 
tainer. This resulted in a poor appear- 
ance and excessive free liquid in a solid 
product like luncheon meat. 


When brine was used, it was found 
that it had to have about the same elec- 
trical conductivity as the solid product 
or uneven heating resulted. 


The immersion of the container in hot 
water for the holding or sterilizing pe- 
riod was deemed necessary because lower 
temperatures were obtained in the prod- 
uct near the container walls than in the 
center of the product during this period. 
These lower temperatures resulted from 
heat lost to the container, the glass walls 
of which absorbed very little electronic 
energy, and to radiation and conduction 
losses during the holding period. Fur- 
thermore, since the outer portions of the 
product were cooled first during the cool- 
ing period, they actually received a 
shorter holding time than the center of 
the product. By immersing the container 
in water at a temperature a few degrees 
higher than that in the center of the 
product it was possible to equalize the 
sterilizing treatment given the inner and 
outer portions of the product. 


Fairly uniform heating of the homo- 
genous products was obtained in both 
series of tests although when radio fre- 
quency power was applied to the side of 
a beaker the heating was so slow that 
the temperature could have evened up 
to a considerable extent by conduction 
and radiation from the surface. Heating 
of non-homogenous products such as 
meat containing layers of fat was far 
from uniform. In one test where fresh 
ham was being heated, a temperature of 
about 260° F. was indicated by one ther- 
mometer, while another a little over an 
inch away indicated a temperature of 
only 190° F. On examination of the 
meat, some of the fat was found to be 
scorched, while part of the lean was still 
raw. 


Tests were made to determine whether 
the available high frequency field had 
any effect on the viability of spore form- 
ing bacteria when heat was not per- 
mitted to become a factor. In these tests, 
suspensions of thermophilic flat sour 
spores in neutral phosphate solution 
were exposed to a radio frequency field 
in 500 ml. cotton-stoppered Pyrex bot- 
tles. The suspensions contained various 
amounts of salt. With a sample contain- 
ing 3.5 per cent salt located between the 
shaped electrodes, the generator output 
was adjusted just below the point where 
arcing would result. Without further 
changing the output of the generator, 
three sets of duplicate samples were ex- 
posed to a high frequency field for 10 
minutes. The temperature rise obtained 
in the .75 per cent salt samples was 16° 
F. with a slightly higher rise being ob- 
tained in the salt free samples and less 
heating being obtained in the 3.5 per 
cent salt samples. The output voltage 
of the generator was 9600 volts. 


Av. Spore Av. Spore 
Per cent count/ml. count/ml. 
Salt Content before exposure’ after exposure 
0. 510 635 
0.75 625 766 
3.5 660 890 


It is evident from the above table that 
there was no reduction in spore count 
as a result of the radio frequency treat- 
ment. It appears that the exposure may 
even have activated the spores which 
resulted in an increase in the percentage 
germination of the spores; however, 
there is some question whether the dif- 
ferences shown are of any significance. 

Fleming (8) reports more extensive 
work on the effect of radio frequency 
fields on the viability of microorganisms 
and his results showed a definite lethal 
effect in weak electrolytes. This would 
appear to be a fertile field for further 
research. 


It is concluded from these experiments 
that, although a method of radio fre- 
quency processing may be developed the 
application will be a difficult one. Woll 
(4) reached a similar conclusion. The 
arcing which caused so much difficulty 
in electronic heating at 10 megacycles 
possibly could be reduced by the use of 
higher frequency fields. This was demon- 
strated by Moyer and Stotz (1) who 
used a frequency of 150 megacycles in 
blanching vegetables. It is probable that 
frequencies in this or a higher range will 
result in more uniform heating of non- 
homogenous products. At the present 
time, however, high power ultra high 
frequency equipment is not available. 


The authors are indebted to Mr. Wiley 
D. Wenger, Mr. John Dawson and Mr. 
A. H. Prow of the Radio Corporation of 
America for invaluable assistance in the 
technical phases of this investigation. 
The radio frequency generating equip- 
ment was loaned by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 
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ORGANISMS, Hugh Fleming, Electrical Engineering, 
Jan. 1944, p. 18, 


LABEL FEATURES NUTRITIONAL 
MEAL PLANNING 


VitaMENU is the trade name for a 
new type of food label design developed 
by the Packaging Development Depart- 
ment of The United States Printing & 
Lithograph Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
first announced and initially shown at 
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Close up of the new “VitaMENU” 
Label, as portrayed on the large revolv- 
ing can in U.S. Printing & Lithograph 


Company’s Atlantic City display. 


the National Canners’ Association Con- 
vention in Atlantic City in February. 

Chief feature of the “U-S” Vita- 
MENU label is the emphasis given to 
nutritional eating for better health. The 
back or consumer panel of every Vita- 
MENU ‘label includes a full color pic- 
torial of a complete meal which is nutri- 
tionally balanced. The menu and recipe 
for the main serving are also included 
on the panel. 

All of the menus used on VitaMENU 
labels have been scientifically planned by 
a leading private organization of Home 
Economists commissioned by “U 8S” to 
prepare such menus. Each menu fea- 
tures at least’ one vegetable serving. To- 
matoes, peas, corn and beans are in- 
cluded in the series of menus. 

In announcing VitaMENU labe's, the 
company pointed out the increasing im- 
portance of nutritional eating for better 
health in our national living. Cut of 
the country’s wartime food experience 
has come a greater appreciation than 
ever of good nutrition. Men and women 
in our armed forces and in war inustry 
have been educated to eat balanced 
meals. Large food advertisers and Gov- 
ernment food agencies have promoted the 
National Nutrition Program during the 
War. Consumer magazines and news- 
papers have given much editoria! space 
to nutritional diets. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


ANDERSON ASKS REVISION OF 
1946 GOALS 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson on 
Februnry 21 asked farmers to revise 
their 1946 production plans in order to 
contribute further to meeting the critical 
world-wide needs for food. Last week 
Secretary Anderson ordered a re-exami- 
nation of all production goals in light of 
the developing world food situation. 

Specifically requested are goal in- 
creases of 1,000,000 acres of wheat, 
1,000,000 acres of corn in the Corn Belt 
and additional acreages of both corn and 
grain sorghums in other areas, 1,110,000, 
acres of soybeans, and 100,000 acres of 
smooth dry edible peas. 

Increases in plantings of wheat, as 
well as of corn and soybeans, may call 
for some reduction in acreages of hay, 
rotation pasture, and oats, and greater 
utilization of land which otherwise 
might be left to summerfallow. Inevi- 
tably, this will mean a heavy strain on 
the soil and a delay in farmers’ recon- 
version toward a peacetime pattern of 
soil management. But the situation calls 
for a continued all-out production effort. 
Increases requested in crop acreages 
should not be accomplished, however, at 
the expense of flaxseed, sugar beets, or 
dry beans. 

Since winter wheat has already been 
planted, any increase in this year’s 
wheat acreage will have to take place in 
the spring wheat area, largely in the 
four States of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Minnesota. To meet the 
new goal, each State is being asked to 
make every possible effort to increase its 
former spring wheat goal by 5% or 
more, 

Corn Belt States are asked to accept 
the major part of the larger corn plant- 
ings. Other parts of the country should 
increase production of feed in accordance 
with the best use of land to obtain the 


most fec This will call for additional 
acreages of both corn and grain sor- 
ghums, articularly in areas where 
wheat my have been winterkilled and 
the acre: abandoned. 

The |: ee increase requested in soy- 
bean ac’ ge recognizes the world sup- 
bly of ts and oils—which is much 
smaller an expected, the slow move- 
ment supplies from Pacific area 
sources, od the great relief needs in 
War-torn, ountries. 

States e being asked to make the 
followins najor increases in corn and 
Soybean: -eages (in thousand acres) : 

CORN— issouri, 300; Iowa, 150; South 
Dakota, }; Nebraska, 145; Minnesota, 
100; Ohic 10; Michigan, 30; Illinois, 25; 
Indiana, © : and Wisconsin, 25. 

SOYBEA’ s—Iowa, 200; Ohio, 200; IIli- 


Nols, 150; indiana, 150; Minnesota, 100; 
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Missouri, 73; North Carolina, 46; Michi- 
gan, 30; Nebraska, 20; Virginia, 20; 
South Dakota, 15; Kentucky, 15; Kan- 
sas, 15; Mississippi, 15; Maryland, 10; 
Tennessee, 10; Louisiana, 10; Arkansas, 
10; Others, a total of 21. 

Dry peas are a particularly good relief 
food, since they are high in protein and 
store and ship well. The 100,000 acre 
boost proposed for dry smooth peas, 
bringing the goal up to 500,000 acres, 
will require increases of about 25% in 
the goal for each State where the crop 
is grown. These States are principally 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and Washington. 


This year’s rye acreage has already 
been planted. However, because of the 
extreme shortage of the crop, as well as 
of other food grains, farmers are urged 
to allow as much rye as possible to ma- 
ture for grain. ‘ 

Although the present goal for rice is 
very large, a special appeal is directed 
to growers to plant all the acreage they 
can this year and thus exceed the goal 
if at all practicable. 

In view of the heavy requirements for 
milk and its products, shortage of feed 
concentrates, and the importance of 
roughage and pasture to the dairy in- 
dustry, dairymen are asked to push 
practices which offer the best chance to 
increase milk production. These prac- 
tices include greater use of lime and 
fertilizers, planting more legumes on 
pasture land, and other approved farm- 
management practices. 

To furnish needed supplies of meat, 
and especially to conserve tight feed sup- 
plies, farmers are urged to maintain 
slaughter of beef cattle at or above goal 
levels, to market heavy hogs promptly, 
and to finish hogs to lighter weights. 

Although poultry goals are unchanged, 
except the one for turkeys which is re- 
duced 4 per cent below that established 
earlier, producers are warned that ex- 
treme care should be taken to see that 
the goals for chicks hatched are not ex- 
ceeded and that the flock-culling cam- 
paign is continued. Producers are again 
advised to reduce broiler production at 
least 30 per cent below that in 1945. 


(All of which could reduce canning 
crop acreages.—Editor.) 


CANNED MEAT PRICES 


Manufacturers’ maximum prices for 
many new canned meat products that 
contain only a single grade of any one 
species of meat will be based on the cost 
of that grade of meat, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

In the past, canners have generally 
used cutter and canner grades of beef 
and cull grades of veal, lamb and mutton 


in their products. During the reconver- 
sion period, however, some canners have 
indicated their desire to use better 
grades of meat. 


As a result, it has been decided to 
authorize manufacturers’ maximum 
prices for such products made entirely 
from higher grade meat ingredients. 


However, in the case of canned meat 
products containing a mixture of more 
than one grade of a single species of 
meat, or if the products are luncheon 
meats, spreads, sausage products, loaves, 
hashes, chili or tomatoes, prices for the 
product will be based on the ceiling 
prices for cutter and canner grade beef 
or cull grade veal, lamb or mutton. This 
is necessary to obtain compliance with 
price ceilings, OPA said, since consumers 
are not able to tell the grade of meat 
used in a canned meat product. 


The amendment does not restrict the 
combination of one grade of a particular 
species of meat with another grade of 
another species. 


PRICE REPORTS 


Processors’ methods for reporting 
their maximum prices for the 1945 and 
later packs of fruits, berries and vege- 
tables were announced by the Office of 
Price Administration. These methods 
require processors to file a report on 
OPA forms for all items packed. 


For items packed by the processor be- 
fore March 2, 1946, the report must be 
filed on or before April 1, 1946. For 
items for which the first pack is started 
on or after March 2, 1946, the report 
must be filed within 10 days after the 
date of the first sale of the item. Proc- 
essors who figure a uniform maximum 
price for an item packed in a number 
of different factories are required to file 
that price together with a statement 
showing their calculations. 


The action, effective March 2, 1946, 
also makes certain changes in the pric- 
ing of packed spinach, tomatoes and to- 
mato juice produced in particular areas. 

Packed spinach: Southeastern Texas, 
in which section growers’ prices were re- 
duced from $70 a ton in 1944 to $50 a 
ton in 1945, is designated as a new area 
(Area 3a). New permitted increases, 
price ranges and dollar-and-cent prices 
are included for the new area. 

Packed tomatoes and tomato juice: 
The counties in Idaho which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 1945 support price 
for tomatoes is the same as for Oregon, 
Washington and California, have been 
transferred for pricing purposes to the 
area including the three western states. 
The support price is $2 per ton higher 
in the western states and packers also 
are allowed higher prices, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


THE INDUSTRY’S BUSY MAN 


After just finishing up with the big 
National Convention at Atlantic City, Na- 
tional Canners Association’s President, 
Fred Stare, journeyed out to Springfield, 
Missouri, for the meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association, and thence to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for the meeting of the 
Utah Canners Association, to tell each 
of these associations of what transpired 
at the National Meeting and to make a 
plea for heavy packs of quality foods in 
1946, to assist in every way possible in 
relieving the world’s food shortage. “In 
meeting this demand for quantity,” Mr. 
Stare told his audiences, “we must not 
sacrifice quality.” Along with the em- 
phasis on “how much” to make the pack 
he equally stressed “how good” to make 
it. Practically everything, he said, that 
we are doing as an industry is aimed to- 
ward better canned food for the con- 
sumer. This week Mr. Stare returns 
East for the meeting of the Virginia 
Canners Association, and it is under- 
stood that he will shortly visit the Pa- 
cific Coast for meetings of local asso- 
ciations in that vicinity. 


WISCONSIN FIELD MEN’S 
CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
and the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, have arranged three can- 
nery field men’s conferences, the first of 
which will be held at the Northland 
Hotel, Green Bay, March 12 and 13; the 
second at the American Legion Building, 
Beaver Dam, March 13 and 14; and the 
third in the Y.M.C.A. Building at Eau 
Claire, March 14 and 15. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
NIEDERHAUSER 


J. E. Niederhauser has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations, Conti- 
nental Can Company, following the 
resignation of B. M. Brock, according to 
H. A. Eggerss, executive vice-president. 

Niederhauser was formerly in charge 
of industrial relations for the company’s 
paper and plastics divisions with head- 
quarters in Van Wert, Ohio. For the 
past fifteen years he has specialized in 
personnel work. He will make his head- 
quarters in the Continental Can Build- 
ing, New York. 


JOINS CAMPBELL RESEARCH 
STAFF 


George Smith, who has just returned 
from Army service, has joined the Re- 
search Division of the Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. Mr. 


Smith was formerly a member of the 
Soils Staff of the University of Missouri, 
College of Agriculture. 


STOKELY EXPORT BRANCH 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., is forming a 
new wholly owned subsidiary to be 
known as Stokely-Van Camp Corpora- 
tion, which will handle foreign orders 
for the company’s line of food products. 
In making the announcement W. B. 
Stokely, Jr., company president, dis- 
closed that one large contract has al- 
ready been signed with a foreign gov- 
ernment and that others are in the proc- 
ess of negotiation. The new subsidiary, 
which is being organized under the laws 
of the State of Indiana, will have its 
principal office in Indianapolis with 
branches in Washington, D. C., and Oak- 
land, California. 


KUNER-EMPSON CHANGES 


Following the recent death of Karl 
Kuner Mayer, President of the Kuner- 
Empson Company, Brighton, Colorado, 
directors of the company met on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 7, and elected 
James A. Woods, well known Denver at- 
torney, who has served as the company’s 
legal adviser for some years, to Chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Woods had 
worked intimately with Mr. Mayer and 
is well acquainted with the company’s: 
policies. For the time being the office 
of president will remain unfilled out of 
respect to Mr. Mayer. Other action taken 
by the Board was the election of Roman 
L. Smith to Executive Vice-President 
and his reelection as Treasurer; Rodney 
S. Bell was advanced to the position of 
Vice-President in Charge of Production 
for all seven plants. Mr. Bell has been 
Production Manager since 1941 and been 
with the company since 1925. Walter W. 
Garnsey will continue as Sales Manager 
and J. M. Buckley as his assistant. 


H-QA MEETS 


At the Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern States Hillsboro-Queen Anne Mar- 
keting Cooperative held at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, February 14, members re- 
elected the following Board of Directors: 
Edwin Warfield, Jr., President; Ray 
Brown and Austin P. Knill, all of Wood- 
bine, Md.; Charles I. Boyle and Fred B. 
Sylvester, Queen Anne, Md.; and D. F. 
Ziegler, Denton, Maryland. The coopera- 
tive which the Board directs owns and 
operates two vegetable canneries, one at 
Woodbine and the other at Hillsboro, 
Maryland. Principal speaker at the 
meeting was Dr. T. B. Symons, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Director 
of the Extension Service, University of 
Maryland, who took as his subject ‘‘Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow With Our 
Cooperatives.” 


CROWN MAKES SERVICE 
AWARDS 


The fourth of a series of annual Ser. 
vice Award Banquets was held recently 
in Baltimore by Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc. John J. Nagle, newly 
elected president of the company, pre- 
sented certificates for gold watches to 
some 200 employees in the corporation’s 


SERVICE AWARD PIN 


employ for 25 years or more. In addi- 
tion, awards of service pins were made 
to all employees who had completed 5, 
10, 15, 20 and 25 years of service with 
the Company. 

Addressing a crowd of more than 600 
Crown Corkers, Mr. Nagle complimented 
them on the splendid contribution they 
had made to the war effort and welcomed 
150 veterans who have returned to their 
old jobs. Crown veterans retained un- 
broken employment records while in the 
armed forces, including insurance, pen- 
sion and other benefits. 


DR. CLARK DIES 


Dr. F. T. Clark, President of the 
Waupun Canning Company, Waupur, 
Wisconsin, died suddenly Saturday 
morning, February 23, as a result of a 
heart attack. Dr. Clark had continued 
his practice of medicine up to the time 
of his death, although he had been 4 
Director of the Waupun Canning Con- 
pany since 1914 and had served as its 
President since 1919. He had been ac- 
tive in affairs of both the National Can- 
ners Association and the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association. In the National Asso- 
ciation he served as a Director in 1937 
and 1938 and was a Director of the Wis 
consin Association in 1922, ’23, ’24 and 
25, and Treasurer in 1922 and was 
elected President in 1924. He was 65 
years old and is survived by h'; widow 
and two married daughters. 


MAJOR DAILY RETUPNS 


After more than four years «! service 
in the U. S. Army, Major Re. is Daily 
has returned to The H. A. N. D=ily Com 
pany, Philadelphia food broker:. 


JOHN M. CLAIR DEAD 


John M. Clair, General Manager an 
Chief Executive Officer of the Republi 
Food Products Company, Chicago meat 
packers, died in a Chicago hos»ital Feb 
ruary 19. He was 58 years olc. 
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CERELOSE... dextrose sugar 


C. RN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 4 
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STOKELY MEN HEAD UP NA- 
TIONAL FOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


E. E. Huddleson, vice-president of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., is the newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers. He is 
in charge of all Stokely-Van Camp op- 
erations on the West Coast, including 
Honor Brand Frosted Food Division of 
which he is General Manager. 


Fred A. Stare, re-elected president of 
the National Canners Association, was 
formerly president of the Columbus Food 
Corporation, Columbus, Wisconsin, which 
was recently acquired by Stokely-Van 
Camp, Ince. 


Photograph was taken at the National 
Canners Convention in Atlantic City, 
February 6. 


CLOSES NEW YORK OFFICE 


The New York office of the Cameron 
Can Machinery Company will be closed 
and discontinued on May 1, 1946. 


RUBBER-COVERED POTATO 
BASKET 


A rubber-covered potato basket to 
safeguard potatoes against bruising has 
been announced by United States Rubber 
Company as a postwar product for the 
farmer. The basket is made out of steel 
wire coated with rubber. It cushions the 
potatoes against bruising when they are 
thrown into the basket during field har- 
vests. The rubber also protects the metal 
against corrosion. The open construc- 
tion of the sides and bottom prevents 
collection of debris inside. The basket 
weighs three and three-quarter pounds 
and holds five-eighths of a bushel. 


CATALOG IN SPANISH 


Charles S. Jacobowitz Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, suppliers of guaranteed 
factory rebuilt equipment for breweries, 
wineries, distillers, bottlers and canners, 
has published a 4-page two-color booklet 
in Spanish showing the various types of 
equipment they rebuild for these indus- 
tries and the story of their organization. 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS ELECT 
THUMA 


J. W. Thuma, Sycamore Preserve 
Works Corporation, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Canners Association 
at a meeting held in Chicago, February 
20. Other officers elected are: Jordan 
Truitt, Princeville Canning Company, 
Vice-President; and W. D. Jones, Stre- 
ator, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors 
elected include: Northern District—John 
Countryman, California Packing Corpo- 
ration; A. H. Fuhremann, Fuhremann 
Canning Company; J. W. Thuma, Syca- 
more Preserve Works Corporation. Cen- 
tral District—Armand Bonvallet, P. A. 
Bonvallet’s Sons, Ine.; L. O. Fish, 
Stokely Foods, Inc.; Lloyd Sparrow, 
Lomax Canning Company. Southern Dis- 
trict—Herbert Droste, The G. S. Sup- 
piger Company. 


CORNWALL HEADS CANADIAN 
CANNERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Canned 
Foods Association of British Columbia, 
February 22, W. L. Cornwall of West- 
minster Canners, Ltd., New Westmin- 
ster, B. C., was elected President; L. J. 
Kelly of the Rowcliffe Canning Com- 
pany, Ltd., Kelowna, B. C., was elected 
Vice-President; and J. B. Sutherland of 
Vancouver, B. C., Secretary. 
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INDIANA SANITARY 
CONFERENCE 


A. F. Dreyer, Secretary of the Indiana 
Canners Association, has announced that 
a Sanitary Conference will be held on 
Tuesday, March 12, in all probability at 
Purdue. Subjects to be discussed will 
be: Plant Sanitation; Water, its source, 
use and disposition; Plant Cleanliness as 
it effects the finished product; and 
Rodent and Insect Control. 


JOIN PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION 


Superior Canning Company of Avon- 
dale and the World’s Mushroom Center 
Specialty Canning Company of Kennett 
Square, both mushroom packers, have 
been admitted to membership of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. 


SOYBEAN SUPPORT PRICE 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced that because 
of the tight situation on protein meals 
and edible and industrial oils, the 1946 
grower support price on soybeans will 
be the same as for 1945. This action is 
being taken to assist in meeting the 1946 
goals for this crop. 

The base support price for 1946 crop 
green and yellow soybeans, grading U.S. 
No. 2, will be $2.04 per bushel. The 
same differentials specified under the 
1945 program will be made for other 
colors of beans, and for variations in 
quality. The method of supporting prices 
to producers will be announced later. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-13, 1946—Field Men’s 
Conference, Northland Hotel, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


MARCH 13-14, 1946—Field Men’s 
Conference, American Legion Building, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

MARCH 14-15, 1946—Field \Men’s 
Conference, ‘ Y.M.C.A. Building, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

MARCH 17-20, 1946—Sixth Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technolvzists, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MARCH 27-31, 1946—Annual Meeting 
and Exposition, Frozen Food Institute, 
Park Avenue Armory, New York, N. Y. 

APRIL 2-5, 1946—Packaging xhibi- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

APRIL 4-5, 1946— Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lov: Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 11, 1946—Spring M-eting, 
Indiana Canners Association, C! \ypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JUNE 3, 1946—Spring M-eting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


The shortage of labor re- 
quires efficient productive 


equipment in the canning 


plant today. Burt Labelers 
and Case Packers are en- 
gineered to meet high speed 
production schedules—to 
deliver the highest output 


consistent with quality .. . 
with the least manpower. 


If you are interested in in- 
creasing your labeling and 
case packing efficiency, send 
for Burt Literature today. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH EXPANDS 


USE: FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Better tire cords can be made from 
cotton, farm wastes can be used to pro- 
duce alcohol, and new food products have 
been made possible as a result of re- 
search during the past years, says Dr. 
O. E. May, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, in 
his annual report just released. 


TIRES—Research in the Bureau’s 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
in New Orleans showed that better auto- 
mobile tires can be made from cotton by 
using varieties selected for this purpose 
on the basis of their physical properties. 
Size 7.00-20 light truck tires, made from 
selected varieties of cotton, and used in 
rear wheel positions, gave 300 per cent 
more mileage than tires made with regu- 
lar commercial cotton. Passenger car 
tires in the 6.00-16 size made from both 
standard and improved cord ran nearly 
70,000 miles at 60 miles an hour on high- 
way tests with one recapping, and the 
carcass was still in good condition. 


ALCOHOL—Experimental investigations 
in the Northern Laboratory at Peoria, 
Iil., indicate that from 90 to 95 gallons 
of liquid motor fuel can be produced 
from a ton of corn cobs or cottonseed 
hulls, and that about half of this is in 
the form of ethyl alcohol. The process 
for the chemical conversion of such agri- 
cultural residues or “wastes” as sugar- 
cane bagasse, peanut shells, corn cobs, 


cottonseed hulls, and flax shives was de- 
veloped by the agricultural scientists in 
the hope of finding more profitable out- 
lets for the millions of tons of residues 
produced each year on the farms of the 
country. The research will move into 
semi-commercial scale production during 
the present year. 


NEW Foops—New food products were 
developed in the Western Laboratory at 
Albany, Calif., in which modified pectin 
is used like gelatin or starch in powdered 
nixtures for preparing a jelly-like des- 
sert. These products can be made with- 
out cooking or the use of hot water. 
Modified pectin was used for preparing 
a fruit spread from uncooked fruit juice 
or puree that is preserved by freezing. 
The scientists also developed a ready-to- 
use low-sugar jellied fruit dessert or 
fruit salad that is sterilized by heat and 
preserved in tin cans. More than 20 
million cans of the latter product were 
packed commercially for use in Army 
field rations during the last war. 


TOMATIN—The results of research are 
also reported on other antibiotic sub- 
stances including lysozyme, citrinin, sub- 
tilin, tyrothricin, gramicidin, and toma- 
tin, which is the name of a newly dis- 
covered substance that exists in some 
tomato plants and is apparently respon- 
sible for their resistance to the fusarium- 
wilt disease. 


IFT CONFERENCE PLANS 


Final plans and arrangements are 
nearing completion for the Sixth Con- 
ference of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists to be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 17, 18, 19, and 20. 
Committees appointed by the President 
of the Institute, Dr. F. W. Tanner, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, University of 
Illinois, report a well-balanced program, 
ample hotel facilities for room reserva- 
tions and for scheduled meetings and an 
easing of pullman accommodations as of 
March 15. 


An added session on the program for 
I.F.T. Conference is the March 17 eve- 
ning forum on “Teaching and Training 
of Food Technologists.” Interest in this 
session is heightened by the continued 
heavy demand for trained professional 
food technologists which began before 
the outbreak of World War II. Under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. E. M. Mrak, 
Food Technology Department, Univer- 
sity of California, this forum is to de- 
velop plans for ways and means of in- 
creasing the number and of strengthen- 
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ing the curricula of universities and 
colleges with organized courses in food 
technology. 


Dr. B. E. Proctor, Chairman of the 
Committee on Programs, announces that 
Dr. Bradley Dewey, President of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., President of 
American Chemical Society and former 
Rubber Director of WPB is the guest 
speaker for the Banquet Session March 
19, 


A customary feature of the Banquet 
Session is the presentation of the Nicho- 
las Appert Medal Award for “pre- 
eminence in and contribution to the field 
of Food Technology.” This award was 
established in 1942 by the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the Institute and has_ been 
awarded annually since then. In the ab- 
sence of a 1945 Conference, because of 
transportation and hotel difficulties, the 
award for last year was made at ihe 
Dinner Session of the May 21 meeting 
of the Chicago Section. The Medalist 
was Dr. A. W. Bitting, St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, Lafayette, Indiana, for his 
pioneer work in canning technology and 
gastronomy. 
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Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, University of 
Minnesota has been voted the Award for 
this year for his research studies on the 
Chemistry of Wheat and on the use of 
wheat and wheat products; particularly 
wheat flour. 

In its final form, the program for the 
three-day meeting consists of eleven 
technical sessions, the March 17 forum, 
one luncheon and the banquet session. 
In addition to subjects dealing with the 
processing, packaging, handling, ship- 
ping and storage of foods, the program 
provides for a report from American 
food technologists who surveyed Ger- 
many for technological developments and 
projects of both military and peace-time 
importance. One session, the March 18 
Luncheon Session, will be devoted to the 
Atomic bomb and its technological sig- 
nificance. 

A total of 55 papers on quality con- 
trol, processing operations and methods, 
flavor and flavor control, sanitation, elec- 
tronics, nutrition and research are to be 
presented at the technical sessions. In- 
dividual sessions are devoted to milk- 
processing problems, to dehydrated foods 
production, to food freezing and to spe- 
cial research projects. 

Sessions are open to all registrants for 
the Conference regardless of membership 
in the Institute. Registration begins at 
the Statler Hotel on Sunday, March 17 
and continues throughout the Confer- 
ence. Preparations have been made by 
the Local Arrangements Committee of 
the Western New York Section, Dr. K. 
G. Dykstra, Birds-Eye Snider Division, 


. General Foods Corp., Albion, N. Y., for 


an attendance of 1000 technologists from 
all parts of U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, and 
South America. 

Industrial exhibits of equipment, sup- 
plies, materials, and services in keeping 
with the technical sessions have been 
arranged for by the Exhibits Commit- 
tee; Chairman, John Fix, American Can 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. They will be open 
during registration on Sunday and 
throughout the Conference. 


ROTENONE COMING FROM PERU 


Peru, which has been supplying the 
U. S. with a large part of its supply of 
rotenone during the war years, is plan- 
ning to increase future production, ac- 
cording to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Indications point to an 
annual production of more than 7,000,000 
lbs. of barbasco roots, from which rote- 
none will be obtained. This would more 
than double Peru’s output prior to Pearl 
Harbor, when the U. S. was importing 
half of its rotenone from the Far East. 

Since 1942, Peru and Brazil have sup- 
plied the U. S. with nearly all of the 
rotenone that is now being used as an 
insecticide in agriculture. Last year 
Peru supplied 5,919,067 Ibs. of crue and 
partially ground roots, and Brazil fur- 
nished 598,631 Ibs. Smaller amounts 
from Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Trinidad, Tobago, and elsewhere brought 
the total to 6,834,292 lbs. 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone: 473 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


Close to 100% perfect husking with this new FMC 
Double Husker — due to the mechanical vibration of the 
husking hopper, PLUS improved husking roll design. 
Results — Greater Capacity, Big Saving in inspection, 
trimming and_rehusking labor and Finer Quality Pack, 
no bruising or breaking. 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER 


Combines proven principles of original Universal 
corn cutter with many advanced improvements such 
as V-belt drive to double rotary heads, automatic 
lubrication, quickly changeable heads and knives; 
versatility— for whole kernel or cream style corn, 
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 “HUSKED 3 HRS., 48 MIN. WITHOUT MISSING 
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MEETING AND BEATING COMPETING PRODUCTS 


Some day the task will confront us—The signs are now before us— 
Display packages must be ordered early—By BETTER PROFITS 


Some day the orgy of strikes we are 
now facing will be ended. Some day we 
will need to exercise all of our ingenuity 
in order to profitably dispose of our 
packs. This day may be nearer than we 
expect, it may even come in 1946. What 
are you doing toward readying your 
thinking against the time when you, too, 
will seek business? A lot, I hope and 
along original lines too! It must be of 
such a nature because you are going into 
a period, some day which will require all 
you may summon of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. Why do I say this? I'll 
tell you. 


Last Thursday evening we were hav- 
ing dinner in a not too classy eating 
place and noticed an unusual sign be- 
hind the bar. “Corn on the cob, 2 ears 
25c.” When queried the _ proprietor 
proudly produced two ears of corn 
wrapped in wax paper and_ soundly 
frozen. He added a short talk on the 
best method of preparation and the sale 
was made. Of course, the fact he was 
serving corn on the cob on the menu 
helped him make sales in_ sizeable 
amounts. It’s a safe bet that in each 
home where they bought corn on the cob, 
canned corn was not served until the 
novelty item had been consumed. Just 
a fair example of the competition we 
may reasonably expect once affairs of 
the world approach normal again. 


This then leads us to consideration of 
what we may do toward making our 
canned foods more acceptable to con- 
sumers whom we wish to interest in 
them. And this aside from advertising 
of any sort such as we most often use, 
newspapers, radio, bill boards and so on. 
One avenue of merchandising approach 
we must consider about this time is that 
of introductory packages or kits. We 
often see these at Christmas time and 
around other holidays to some extent. 
If this method of introduction is to be 
used we must prepare for it when lith- 
ographers and box makers have time to 
manufacture the containers and deliver 
the finished product well before we need 
them for shipment. If you have a com- 
paratively new family of products or 
even two or three, it may be well for you 
to look into the field of package sales 
for holiday selling. Such sales-work 
leads to multiple sales and is often em- 
ployed by those long in the business. 
One may go as far as he wishes in at- 
tractively arranging the kit container, 
and govern his expense accordingly. Or- 
ders are taken early for deliveries in 
connection with such sales plans. Be- 
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cause of this arises the need for placing 
orders for necessary containers. 


DISPLAY PACKAGES 


Closely allied to the holiday container 
is the display package such as is often 
used by confectionery manufacturers, 
cigarette and tobacco companies. This 
display is used on counters and near 
check-out registers. It helps add a last 
moment impetus to sales and is well 
thought of by many who have used it. 
For instance, your product may be such 
an attractively lithographed container 
placed as I have suggested will, if orna- 
mented by means of a representation of 
the product in use, cause many to try 
your offerings, and eventually become 
steady users of it. 


Some canners are quite impressed with 
the possibilities of securing a cut out de- 
signed to hold a single item. These cut 
outs may be beautifully gotten up and 
in many cases provide the necessary im- 


petus to last minute sales. They are 


best handled by retail sales men, how- 
ever, men who may take a package from 
the shelves and place it on the counter 
with its surrounding display card. 


IN RESTAURANTS 


Proprietors of large, well patronized 
restaurants, like ourselves, have been 
having their troubles of late but they 
too will find these will iron out finally. 
Some such restaurants have built a spe- 
cialty over the years in serving some 
particular dish, and will often be willing 
to offer the basic materials of such a 
dish to their patrons. You will most 
often find this in connection with coffee, 
condiments and so on but remember the 
man who is selling corn on the cob! 
Work out some suggestion whereby he 
may offer your line as well. 


While giving consideration to any plan 
for increasing sales, we must remember 
that best laid plans should take into 
consideration supplementary sales helps 
such as I have mentioned. The different 
sales angle is important, however it is 
equally important that we realize sales 
will not generate of themselves in any 
quantity. It is possible to introduce 
some canned food so outstanding in 
quality that it readily makes friends for 
itself, but even such products will meet 
accelerated sales much more promptly if 
aid is given as I have suggested. 

Probably much later, as competition 
intensifies, we will again be forced to 


consider offering containers meeting a 
certain competitive situation, or offering 
a chance to the packer to remain in a 
certain price level, but do not take sueh 
steps except as a last resort. Certain 
steps have been taken toward the elimi- 
nation of some “off” sizes in containers, 
and it is to be fervently hoped that the 
industry may retain all such gains. Let’s 
strive toward even further elimination 
of conflicting can sizes instead of in- 
creasing them at will. 

For some reason or another it may 
have happened that your pack in some 
particular size has met with a ready re- 
ception while other size containers lag 
somewhat. Give attention to any such 
situation and decide whether or not you 
will do best to specialize some. It might 
easily happen that you may develop a 
trade in number ten tins that will war- 
rant your application to such a size al- 
most exclusively, while again your sales 
in number tens may be so limited that 
you will do best to concentrate your 
packs in some of the smaller sizes. 

“When needs must, the Devil drives.” 
It is no time now to say we will do this 
in the future or that we will not do that. 
It might easily happen that in some con- 
siderable market you will find that for 
some reason or another, were you to 
change the size of your shipping con- 
tainer .you might more easily make in- 
troductory sales. Do not hesitate to 
make the necessary change until! your 
objective has been reached. As a matter 
of fact, in packing Christmas boxes, it 
may easily happen that you will sell a 
pack of a dozen much more readily than 
you will move the customary packing of 
twenty-four cans. Suit your manufae- 
turing program to the desires of the 
greatest number of potential customers. 
Your broker will be a lot of help in this 
matter. Go along quite a ways a‘ least 
with his judgment, of course, after hav- 
ing it confirmed by leading customers 
and possible buyers. 


LABELS 


Since V-J day and the end of actual 
fighting in Europe we have not seen any 
very outstanding labels newly intro- 
duced. They will come, no doubt. \Wateh 
the efforts of competitors in atteripts to 
improve labeling and go them one better 
if you can after proper advices This 
suggestion goes for all canners those 
seeking new customers as well 1s old 
timers, well established. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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We design and manufacture 
equipment for the threshing of 
green peasand lima beans with 
the realization that our name is 
a symbol of quality and econ- 
omy to hundreds of users. 


Just as rapidly as supplies of 
materials and labor increase, 
the amount of our equipment 
available will be increased. We 
regret that we were obliged to 
refuse many orders that were 
offered us for the 1946 season. 


Conditions beyond our con- 
trol make it necessary to suggest 
that orders should be placed 
far in advance of actual re- 
cuirements. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE C0. 


PWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 


REEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


incorporated 1924 
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THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


forx** 
“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 
PLANT TENDERMOST 


The canners choice in yellow hybrid 
Sweet Corn for quality and high 
cutting percentage. 


Advantages: 
4 to 6 cases more per ton 
Tenderness and succulence remain longer. 
Slower to become starchy than other corns. 
Tall clean plants. 


Let us supply your particular needs in Sweet 
Corn seed and other canners seeds. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


What of the Future?—Apostles of Evil— 
Inflation Still Threatens—Futures Repre- 
sented As Very Active—Canners Anxious to 
Protect Their Good Customers—An Open 
Winter Gives Hopes for Good Acreages 
and Crops 


THE FUTURE—Not the “futures” usually 
spoken of in the canned foods market, 
but the future of this and all other in- 
dustries in the country, in face of the 
“carryings-on” in Washington this week. 
We had supposed that the dangers of 
inflation were realized by all good busi- 
ness men, and that accordingly every- 
thing possible was being done to make 
impossible that dreaded invasion. But not 
so. Only this week we heard a member 
of an influential business house say, “oh, 
let the inflation come on, and let’s get 
over with it.” 


And apparently that is the sentiment 
in Washington and the Congress, though 
probably that should be confined to the 
latter only. Thursday morning’s papers, 
as you undoubtedly noted, witnessed the 
Senate cutting in half the proposed 
added appropriation of Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration—from $1,500,000 to 
$750,000, thus limiting the building of 
more homes, and the housing of more 
families—if these saboteurs get their 
way. And that same session of the 
Senate, after lambasting OPA, voted to 
reduce the House proposed added appro- 
priation for that agency from $1,854,000 
to $927,000, exactly in half again. The 
daily papers quote Senator Hickenlooper 
(R. Iowa) (for the record)— 


“There is no more inefficient, no more 
sprawling, no more stupid organization 
in the Government than OPA. It is high 
time to reduce the amount of surplus 
money with which they have been inflict- 
ing themselves on the public. If you do 
not stop the stupid practices of OPA, 
you are not going to have reconversion 
and you are going to have inflation.” 


Fortunately for the good of the coun- 
try and all business the vast majority 
of the Senator’s confreres do not see eye 
to eye with him on this. This gives 
another slant on the inflation question. 
We are not out of danger by any means. 


As canners you have been granted bet- 
ter opportunities in pricing your goods 
because wage increases and others are 
now added, or covered, and with the 
popular demand as excessive as it is, you 
seem assured of a market for every can, 
and at a profit to you. Therefore if in- 
flation is allowed to get loose, it will do 
you a lot of damage, if it does not com- 
pletely ruin your business. You can’t 


sell at the top in inflation, and get away 
with the swag—except for a few days, 
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and then demoralization sets in, and you 
will not only give it all back, but much 
more. Your best bet is a steady, con- 
trolled market price, with all business 
purring along, and employment at a 
good rate. With that there are many 
years ahead of you of good business, and 
good profits. That is the future we re- 
fer to—if it is not marred by the blun- 
derheads in Congress. 


THE MARKET—Spot trading is out of 
the picture as far as you canners are 
concerned, as you have no stocks that 
are not already sold, but you are inter- 
ested in the selling of futures, which are 
reported at a lively rate. We do not 
believe this. Of course there are some 
futures being sold, on memorandum, 
since no one can definitely say what his 
costs, and consequently his prices may 
have to be, but no canner would sensibly 
attempt to sell his expected pack at any 
set price, no matter how high. His good 
customers are anxious to be protected, or 
“covered,” on stocks as far as possible, 
and the canners are as anxious to co- 
operate with them—hence the memo- 
randum orders. But care must be ex- 
ercised in accepting this business, that 
you do not over-do it. True there may 
be nothing absolutely binding in these 
memorandum orders, but if later you 
have to cut down deliveries for any 
cause you are very likely to offend some 
good friends. You don’t have to worry 
about selling your pack, no matter how 
big it may be, and provided it is of good 
quality—an absolute necessity for this 
1946 season. So you do not have to “pro- 
tect” yourself as in years gone by, when 
your banker wanted something more 
than your good reputation or notes to 
rely upon. These bankers now know 
that good canned foods are one of the 
best collaterals they can find. You’ll 
never again hear one of them say, as 
we once did, ‘“‘we do not lend on canned 
foods, even when in storage, and of 
known quality.” But forgive us for even 
hinting that any of you may have to 
“see your banker.” 


WEATHER—For us in Baltimore, and 
apparently for all regions of the country, 
this has been an unique winter. Wednes- 
day of this week the thermometer 
reached 73 degrees, and March came in 
like a very tame lion. Snows have been 
many but light and soon disappeared. 
There is an abundance of moisture in 
the soil which may insure good crops. 
Nothing has been done, of course, except 
that preparation of the soil has gone for- 
ward wherever, and whenever possible. 


Texas seems to be reassuring the pub- 
lic, in the good weather and crops there. 
Notably, there was a bad scarcity of 
onions, and now Texas is coming to the 
rescue, and let’s hope that all her crops 
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keep pace with that. Spinach is about 
ready down there, as it is also in Cali- 
fornia, and as the intention seems to be 
to pack less 10’s and more in consumer 
sized cans, and the market is very inter- 
ested and waiting. 


The world and the Government are 
calling for the largest possible output of 
canned foods—to restock our own de- 
pleted inventories, and to have something 
for the famine sufferers in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. For famine is raging not 
only in India, where millions are ex- 
pected to starve, but in Europe and in 
many of the war torn countries. That 
can only produce trouble and revolution 
and there is no antidote for it, except 
food. Our great country should not be 
niggardly in this; we cannot turn our 
backs and say we are not interested. 
They are human beings just like you 
and I, and they feel the pangs of hunger 
the same as we would, and no matter 
where or who they may be. And canned 
foods are the best possible answer, both 
in nutriment and in ability to stand the 
stress of long voyages and mishandling 
by inexperienced workers. Let your bet- 
ter nature answer this question—and 
you’ll help feed the hungry! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiets Down!—Orange Juice Firmer 
—Memorandum Business Still Being Pushed 
—Distributors’ Strike Ends-—Standard Goods 
Receiving Attention—Looking to Spinach— 
Good Movement of Corn—Same With Peas 
—First Hands Now Out of Salmon—Less 
Tuna—Weather Affecting Sardines— 
Reselling Some Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 1, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Trading tempo has 
eased off during the week, not because 
of any over-all lack of demand, but 
rather reflecting the continued shortage 
position of wanted lines. Principal 
strength in the market this week, insofar 
as active items is concerned, is in orange 
juice, which has firmed up at canneries. 
There is still a good deal of quiet nego- 
tiating going on covering memorandum 
business for 1946 pack fancy veg: tables 
and fruits, and buyers are also combing 
the market rather carefully for °anned 
fish to meet Lenten requirements. News- 
wise, the most important develop: ent of 
the week was the ending of the month- 
long strike which had tied up the opera- 
tions of more than fifty wholesa.e gto 
cers in the metropolitan New Yor mal- 
ket, teamsters returning to work after 
the wholesalers “compromised” by 
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ing practically all of the demands of the 
teamsters’ union, 


THE OUTLOOK—While standard quality 
vegetables, which have been available in 
som’ quantity since the turn of the year, 
continue to be neglected, some distribu- 
tors are rechecking inventories, with the 
idea that when higher grade merchan- 
dise is cleared they will have to fall back 
upon the standard line. This condition 
has not yet been reflected by any notice- 
able increase in buying interest on 
standards, but canners generally are in- 
clined to hold such merchandise at ceil- 
ings, and are confident that they will be 
able to clear the bulk of their holdings 
before the new packing season is at 
hand. 


TOMATOES—Spot demand remains ac- 
tive, but in the continued absence of of- 
ferings, trading is at a standstill. Buy- 
ers are still seeking early season commit- 
ments, and some attention is being paid 
the situation in Florida. Resale markets 
remain barren of whole tomato offers, 
although occasional lots of other prod- 
ucts are making their appearance. Buy- 
ers who have been surveying the Cali- 
fornia situation have failed to come up 
with anything, aside from a few cars of 
No. 10 juice, it is reported. 


SPINACH—Reports from California in- 
dicate that unfavorable weather will 
probably delay early packing operations 
on spinach, although crop prospects are 
still regarded as generally favorable. 
Canners will start their runs during the 
coming week and, assuming that can 
supplies will be adequate, are looking for 
a good pack. Considerable memorandum 
business has been written on fancy 
spring pack, for shipment when ready. 


coRN—There is a good movement of 
fancy corn into consuming channels, dis- 


tributors here report, and wholesalers 
are still on the lookout for additional 
supplies. Offerings, however, remain 
light. Meanwhile, extra standard corn 


is coming in for more interest, and buy- 
ers are looking into the standard supply 
situation a little more closely. 


PE\S—While the search for additional 


blocks of faney peas goes on without 
signa! suecess, extra standards and 
standards are coming in for more atten- 
tion. ‘lovement is good, and distributors 
are s \{] working on memorandum orders 
for ‘46 packs, particularly for top 
grad. to take care of private label re- 
quire..ents. 


SA .MON—With supplies reported 
clea: from first hands, interest is now 
cent’ ng in the 1946 pack situation. In 
addi’ on to the usual difficulties in com- 
ing i terms with the fishermen’s unions, 
Alas’. packers this year are much con- 
cern’ over a move by the Department 
of the Interior to limit salmon traps to a 
max’ ium of 20 for any individual or 
firm or a period of five years, after 
whic’ the maximum would be 10. Can- 
— nterests protested this ruling at 
ear 


es in Seattle during the early part 
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of the week, and are reported holding 
back on their early-season preparations 
pending a final decision. If the Depart- 
ment stands pat on the 20-trap maxi- 
mum order, it has been indicated, a num- 
ber of canneries will not be operated 
this season. 


TUNA—Reports from Seattle this week 
place the albacore pack for the season 
just ended in the Northwest at 450,000 
cases, a drop of some 50% from a year 
earlier. Canners had anticipated a 
sharply increased production this sea- 


son, and with the early pack moved out 
as canned, no carryover stocks were on 
hand as the season closed. . . . Limited 
arrivals of California tuna are moving 
readily into retailing channels, where 
dealers have been hounding their supply 
sources for any and all types of canned 
fish for the Lenten trade. 


OYSTERS—Reports from the Gulf indi- 
cate that production has been extremely 
limited thus far, with most of the raw 
supplies going to the fresh market. With 
canned oysters freed from ceiling con- 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION 
—A POSTWAR ESSENTIAL 


In the food industry, as in other fields 
of manufacturing during oe 
years, low cost producers will be the 
ones who make money pier 
Low cost production is production tha 
meets the competitive market prices 
and allows a healthful profit margin. 
The secret does not necessarily lie in 
a low wage scale but in highly pro- 
ductive manpower. Production costs 
ore really reduced when modern pro- 
duction equipment such as Langsen- 
kamp’s is used to increase the pro- 
duction coefficient of space, machines 


and men. 


Pulpers 


Pulpers 
Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


ProDUCE QUALITY 
PULP AT LOWER COST 


@ Improved quality and decreased 
costs are linked together in advan- 
tages which flow from the use of 
Langsenkamp Production Units. 
Take Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper's 
instantaneous adjustment for mois- 
ture in pomace as an illustration: 
Primarily a control to make uni- 
form quality at a high level easy to 
obtain, its benefits are further re- 
flected in increased yield and in the 
elimination of non-productive time. 
... Of course, it is also well known 
that Indiana E-Z-Adjust pulping ca- 
pacity is double that of standard 
pulpers of comparable size. 


indiana Stondord 


Steel Cooking 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


Tanks 


equipped with 
3-Way Valves and 
Kook-More Koils 


Langsenkamp Equipment is better. Units 
for tomato, pumpkin and other fruit and 
vegetable products. Fully described in 
new Catalog No. 46. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


R E P R E b) E N TAT j V E § : TOM McLAY, P. O. BOX 14, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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trol, the market is now showing more 
unsettlement, with quotations ranging 
$4.35 to $4.50, and some interests look- 
ing for an advance of anywheres from 
50 cents to $1 per dozen later in the 
season. 


SARDINES — Unfavorable weather is 
keeping fishing operations in Maine at 
a virtual standstill, and the open market 
is devoid of offerings. . . . California 
sardines are moving eastward in better 
volume, but a ready market awaits all 
arrivals. Portuguese sardines are mov- 
ing well here, and some imported sar- 
dines from Venezuela were reported on 
the market this week at $20.50 per case 
for 3% oz. keyless, ex warehouse New 
York. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A_ few lots of 
peaches and ’cots are making their ap- 
pearance at resale, carrying full mark- 
ups, but aside from this the spot market 
remains bare of offerings. With coast 
packers cleared out of 1945 packs, buyers 
are still centering their attention on 
placing futures orders, both in Califor- 
nia and the Northwest. 


CITRUS—The canned orange juice mar- 
ket in Florida is firming up, reflecting 
keener competition for fresh fruit, and 
reported increased buying of bulk juice 
for quick-freezing. California canners 
are offering orange juice for prompt 
shipment in good volume, with unsweet- 
ened 2’s at $1.40 and 46-oz. at $3.46, 
f.o.b. canneries. Grapefruit segments are 
reaching the market in limited quanti- 
ties, and demand for cannery shipment 
is still far ahead of offerings. Grape- 
fruit juice has been fairly steady during 
the week, but blended juices are reported 
showing a little unsettlement pricewise. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Planning a Big Season—Enlarging 
Plants and About Ready to Begin—With 
Good Crops and Agreeable Labor a Record 
May Be Made—Feel Assured of a Good 
Market for All That Can Be Canned—Labor 
Battle Between AFL and ClO—Spot Busi- 
ness Mainly in Tomato Products—Labor 
Permitting, Tomato Acreage Will Be En- 
larged—Spinach Soon on Cannery Tables— 
May Pack Fewer 10’s—Asparagus Market- 
ing Order—More Ceiling Prices—Sardine 
Pack Only Slightly Larger— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 1, 1946 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS — California is 
really getting set for heavy increases in 
the canned packs of foods, judging by 
the enlargement of plants, installations 
of improved equipment and new concerns 
entering the field. This year might eas- 
ily set new records if growing conditions 
prove satisfactory and labor is willing to 
do its part in field and canneries, There 
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is scarcely a cannery in the State that 
has not revamped its plant layout and 
equipment within the last two years, or 
is not preparing to make additions this 
year. An outstanding feature is the 
number of eastern firms now operating 
plants here, or which will have plants 
ready for operation this season. Several 
of these are manufacturers of soups and 
baby foods with national distribution 
and will operate on a year-round basis. 
There is no doubt about a market for all 
the food that can be canned this year 
and canners are ready and willing to do 
their part. 


LABOR—Northern California canners 
are making every effort to induce war- 
ring AFL and CIO cannery unions to 
settle their difficulties at once, in order 
that plans can be made for the coming 
season. They hold that the recent deci- 
sion of the NLRB to hold another elec- 
tion on collective bargaining some time 
next fall, would in effect make the can- 
neries a campaign ground for election- 
eering by the unions rather than places 
where growers’ crops will be canned. 
They have formally asked that the 
NLRB turn over the handling of the 
jurisdictional battle between the unions 
to some other agency. The AFL demands 
that canners continue to recognize and 
negotiate with it, and that it refuse to 
recognize the CIO. On the other side 
of the picture, the CIO demands immedi- 
ate negotiations with it, on the basis of 
the NLRB decision, declaring that “un- 
less this is done continued production 
and industrial peace will be jeopardized 
in the canneries.” It would seem that 
the general public, as well as the can- 
ners, is caught between two millstones. 
Canners simply ask that the two groups 
guarantee uninterrupted food production 
until another industry-wide election can 
be held. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—More business is 
probably passing in tomato products 
than any other item in the California 
canned food list. This is due largely to 
the large pack that was made and the 
fact that it was the last item to be 
handled. Most of the sales being made 
are of the resale type. 


Growers are making preparations for 
the new season and there is no doubt but 
that acreage will be increased in the prin- 
cipal growing districts if the labor situa- 
tion clears at once. Last year’s produc- 
tion for canning amounted to 901,700 
tons and this year offers an opportunity 
for reaching the coveted one million ton 
mark. The most plentiful items in the 
tomato products list on the shelves of 
retail grocers here are catsup and juice. 


SPINACH—The spinach packing season 
will soon be on and considerable memo- 
randum business has been booked, ac- 
cording to brokers, without any definite 
commitment as to prices. Canners are 
planning to reduce the _ percentage 
packed in No. 10’s during the war pe- 
riod, but this percentage will be larger 
than before the war, since the Army and 
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Navy will still be in the market and an 
export demand is getting under way, 
Canners balk at making estimates of the 
probable size of the pack, since spinach 
is an unpredictable crop, the output de- 
pending on weather conditions right up 
to the time of harvesting. 


ASPARAGUS—A public hearing is to be 
held shortly at Sacramento on a proposal 
to have an asparagus marketing order 
this season to cover asparagus handled 
by both canners and freezers. The pro- 
posed order has nothing to do with prices 
or the quantities handled, being con- 
cerned only with receiving and grading. 
It is much the same as the order in effect 
last year, but would include asparagus 
handled by freezers, which is becoming 
quite sizeable. Harvesting of the early 
crop for shipping should be getting un- 
der way soon, the season being a little 
later than a year ago, owing to cooler 
weather. Some canners are just wind- 
ing up shipments of last year’s pack sold 
on an allotment basis. 


CANNED PREFERRED—Operators _han- 
dling both canned and dried fruits say 
that the canned article has the edge in 
sales. In fact, there are sizeable quanti- 
ties of dried fruits available, with al- 
most nothing to be had in canned. Two 
reasons are assigned for the lack of con- 
sumer interest in the dried product—the 
extremely high price of almost all items 
in the list, and the scarcity of sugar for 
making them ready for the table. 

Ceiling prices continue to be released 


on some items of last year’s pack of 


canned foods. One San Francisco canner 
is now able to quote fruit cocktail in 
No. 303 glass at $2.11, and sliced cling 
peaches in the same size at $1.79. Most 
canners who are just getting ceiling 
prices packed these items for the ‘irst 
time last year. 


SARDINES—The latest report covering 
the California sardine pack placed this 
at 3,709,632 cases for the season up to 
February 16, or 1.2 per cent ahead of 
that of last year to a corresponding date. 
The pack at San Francisco was about 
the same as that of last year, that of 
the Monterey district more than 440,000 
cases less, with the southern district 
showing a gain of more than 30 per cent. 


TEXAS CROP WILL HELP ONION 
SHORTAGE 


Relief for the current shortage of 
onions on the market will begin in April 
when the Texas early crop mature’, ac- 
cording to the USDA. Acreage planted 
to onions in Texas is larger than aver- 
age, and growers there reported «1 the 
first of the month that the crop is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 

Onions have run low this winter be- 
cause people have bought more than 
usual, and because the late summe? crop; 
which largely supplies fall and winter 
markets, was considerably smaller than 
the big crop of ’44. Stocks of onions on 
hand January first were the lowest since 
1932. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent and Its Effects on Fish Products— 

Frozen Fish Stocks Heavy and Moving 

Slowly——Shrimp Production Lower—Oysters 
Also Off—Crab Production Increasing 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 1, 1946 


LEN’! ~FISH—The Holy season of Lent 
starts this year on Ash Wednesday, 
March 6, and ends on Easter Sunday, 
April 21. 

It is a period of penance set aside by 
the Catholic Chureh for fast, abstinence, 
prayer and refraining from amusements. 

In the early ages of the Church, the 
faithful doned sack-cloth and ashes dur- 
ing this period of penance, but the rules 
have been greatly modified and last year 
many of the Bishops in this country even 
reduced the days of abstinence in Lent 
from two days a week, Wednesdays and 
Fridays to only one day a week, Friday, 
due to war conditions. 


Whether this reduction of days of ab- 
stinence (fast days) by the Catholic 
Church last year has had any great 
effect on the consumption of seafood in 
this country, the fact remains that ac- 
cording to the report made on February 
22,1946, by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
acting Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman, it might indicate that it has 
had something to do with it. 

In the report Dr. Gabrielson says that 
“inventories of frozen fish in freezers 
and cold storage establishments through- 
out the country have and are still ab- 
normally high, totaling about 115 million 
pounds on February 1 or 47 per cent 
above average holdings for this season. 


“Although stocks of frozen fish are less 
than holdings a month earlier, they are 
36 million pounds larger than on Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, Dr. Gabrielson said. Inven- 
tories of frozen seafoods normally are 
reduced sharply between December first 
and the opening of the spring fishing 
season, ut this year withdrawals are 


being made at a considerably lower rate 
than 1945. 


“Acting Secretary Chapman was in- 
formed that unless withdrawals are ac- 
celerated, the fishing industry will begin 
its new production season this spring 
with a carry-over of at least 50 or 60 
million pounds of frozen fish. 

“Seattered reports reaching the Fish 
and Wildlife Service since February 1, 
indicate that fish are still moving slowly, 
despite the fact that the large Boston 
trawlers have been tied up as a result of 
a labor disagreement since the first of 
the year. 

“Fishery products now in freezers and 
cold storage establishments include 8&6 
million pounds of salt water fish, 11 mil. 
lion pounds of lake and river fish, and 
18 million pounds of shell-fish. Frozen 
fillet of cod, haddock, rosefish, flounders, 
mackerel, and a few other species ac- 
count for about 22 per cent of the total 
holdings.” 


SHRIMP—-There was a slight drop in 
the production of shrimp last week and 
the previous week, as 2,896 barrels were 
produced last week and 3,028 barrels the 
previous week. . . . The canneries too 
received 19 barrels less shrimp this week. 

Last week production of shrimp in this 
section was as follows: 

Louisiana, 1,628 barrels, including 150 
barrels for canning; Alabama, 200 bar- 
rels; Biloxi, Mississippi, 984 barrels, in- 
cluding 40 barrels for canning; and Gal- 
veston, Texas, 24 barrels. 

The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 574 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending February 16, 1946, which brought 
the pack for the season to 123,798 stand- 
ard cases, as against 407,380 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season and 381,237 cases the previous 
season. 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
5,300 pounds; Fernandina, 14,500 
pounds; Mayport, 22,000 pounds; New 


Smyrna, 19,600 pounds; St. Augustine, 
47,600 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 8,900 pounds and 
St. Marys, 8,500 pounds. 


OYSTERS—There were 3,617 fewer bar- 
rels of oysters produced in this section 
last week than the previous one. The 
amount produced last week was as fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana, 3,807 barrels, including 647 
for canning; Alabama, 3,358 barrels, in- 
cluding 2,000 for canning, and Biloxi, 
Mississippi, 4,358 for canning. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs increased 8,360 pounds last week 
over the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 111,260 pounds 
last week and Biloxi, Mississippi, pro- 
duced 5,000 pounds. No other area re- 
ported hard crabs. 


USDA OFFERINGS 

TOMATO PUREE—To holders of SPA 
priorities and preferences, and to Vend- 
ors and Processors of such commodity. 
Approximately 85,622 cases tomato puree 
packed 6/10, and reported to be in new 
and good condition. Closing date for 
acceptance of priority requests and trade 
offers to purchase this commodity, will 
be 5:00 P. M. (EST), March 12, 1946. 

CANNED PEAS—To holders of priorities 
and preferences, and to Vendors and 
Processors of such commodity, approxi- 
mately 821 cases of canned peas packed 
6/10, and reported to be in good condi- 
tion. Closing date for acceptance of 
priority requests and trade offers to pur- 
chase this commodity will be 5:00 P. M. 
(EST), March 14, 1946. 

CANNED CORN—To priority holders, 
vendors, and processors of such commod- 
ity, approximately 4,780 cases canned 
corn packed 24/2 and is reported to be 
in good condition. Closing dates for re- 
quests and offers to purchase this com- 
modity will be 5:00 P. M. (EST), March 
15, 1946. 

Further information about above of- 
ferings from Harold Lampkin, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., telephone Republic 4142, 
Extension 3138. 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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GROCERS CHARGED OF 
MONOPOLY 


The Federal Trade Commission, Feb- 
ruary 24, charged that the acquisition 
of stock in three competing firms by the 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation, Chi- 
cago, tends to “create a monopoly” in 
the wholesale grocery business. The com- 
plaint alleged that the corporation’s ac- 
quisition of capital stock of the Western 
Grocer Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Reid, Murdock & Company, Chicago, and 
the Dannemiller Grocery Company of 
Canton, Ohio, violates Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act which prohibits such acqui- 
sitions where the effect may be to lessen 
competition, substantially restrain trade, 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce. The announcement also 
stated that Consolidated is now the larg- 
est wholesale grocer in the United States 
with total assets of about $20,000,000 
and annual sales approximating $100,- 
000,000. Consolidated is given 20 days 
to answer the complaint. 


CHARGES DENIED—Affirming the fact 
that Consolidated Grocers Corp. has re- 
ceived a complaint from the Federal 
Trade Commission alleging that Con- 
solidated’s acquisition of the capital 
stocks of Western Grocery Co., Reid 
Murdoch & Co. and the Dannemiller 
Grocery Co. violated Section 7 of the 


Clayton Act, S. M. Kennedy, executive 
vice-president of Consolidated, stated 
that the acquisition of the stocks of these 
companies in no way violated the Clay- 
ton Act and that the corporation felt 
that when the facts were presented to 
the Commission they would so rule. 

Mr. Kennedy further stated that no 
definite date had been set for the hear- 
ing before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


BYRNE NAMED BUYER 


Richard P. Byrne, procurement spe- 
cialist who served during the war as 
director of operations of the field pro- 
curement office of the Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot, has joined National 
Retailer Owned Grocers as field procure- 
ment representative for NROG’s New 
York division. 


ENTERS FOOD FIELD 


Charles E. Everett, formerly national 
advertising manager for the Lexington, 
Ky., Herald-Leader, and recently re- 
leased from the Navy, has joined J. R. 
Queen Co., Lexington food brokers, as 
a member of the sales staff. He will 
also be in charge of the organization’s 
retail promotion. 
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Ask your supplier today. 


PORTE MAT MFG. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Here’s a belting adaptable to all processing and 
\ packaging operations from bin to shipper. Acids 

and extreme temperatures do not affect it. Steel 
A mesh feature allows free circulation of air and 
liquids around products in process; also facili- 
tates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or 
hot water. 
packaged products. Will handle loads and with- 
stand loading impacts. Does not stretch, weave, 
creep nor jump. 


Belting can be used for bulk or 


Available in any length 


co. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


and practically any with. 


TURVILLE REJOINS COMPANY 


A. W. Turville, for the past several] 
years food product buyer for the Goy. 
ernment, has rejoined Ariss, Campbell ¢ 
Gault, Inc., food brokers, at Portland, 
Ore. 


SISK NAMED SALES AGENTS 


Albert W. Sisk & Son of Preston and 
Aberdeen, Md., have been named exely. 
sive sales agents for the metropolitan 
New York area for B. E. Harrington 
Son, Taylors Island, Md., food canners, 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


After covering the trade for the past 
14 years for a New York City food bro. 
ker, Carl LeFleur has entered into the 
food brokerage business on his own ac. 
count and opened offices at 410 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


MEETING AND BEATING 
COMPETING PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Do not be backward in helping con- 
sumers to easily use more of your prod- 
ucts. It is not less necessary to help a 
housewife use our products conveni- 
ently and economically than it is that we 
tell the restaurant keeper how to use 
them most efficiently. Attempts at in- 
creasing information for consumers will 
naturally result in the development of 
specialization but this in itself spells 
progress. It’s our guess that the future 
holds much hope for us in this direction 
and that it will continue to call for more 
and more specialization as time passes. 
Look at the Green Giant, look at Ger- 
ber’s Baby Food and countless other pre- 
served foods that started as part of a 
line and quickly developed into a spe- 
cialty. Your future sales and _ profits 
will increase as you merchandise your 
products more effectively. 


LABEL FEATURES NUTRITIONAL 
MEAL PLANNING 


(Continued from page 8) 


As a result, homemakers, the country 
over, have developed an interest in and 
a desire to know more about nutrition 
as applied to daily household meal plan- 
ning. VitaMENU labels for canned 
foods will aid in furthering this nation- 
wide consumer educational progam and 
at the same time, will provide a powerful 
new merchandising force for fond proc 
essors and distributors. 


The new “U-S” VitaMENU !:bel was 
dramatically displayed at the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Associaticn Expe 
sition at Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City. Further information is beng 
plied to the canning trade by the nation 
wide “U-S” sales organizatior, backed 
by a national advertising campaign ™ 
trade papers and by direct mail. 
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"WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—No. 5 Pea Recleaner, cheap, want storage; 
Casers; Pre-Heater; Kettles; Cucumber Cutter; Cabbage Cutter 
Knives; Apple Quarterer; Deep Well Pump; Chain Drive; 
Cogs; Labeler parts, etc.; 1 inch Stencil Cutter; Large Jelly 
Filler; Lever Label Cutter; 8000 Corn Cans (not lacquered) in 
cases. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Double Stringbean Graders, brand new, 
motors included. Also 1 Urschel Continuous Peeler, brand new. 
Adv. 4633, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 CRCO Model B, 1 CRCO Model E, 1 FMC 
Bean Snippers, all motor driven, good condition. New Era Can- 
ning Co., New Era, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Hot Water Tomato Scalder, equipped 
for motor drive, and temperature controls. Cap. 742 tons hour; 
new 1942; very little use, excellent condition; $800.00. Burnette 
Farms packing Co., Hartford, Mich. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
2% Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Poxtable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Scale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with gr.tes, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
conditic: with insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Fed -ralsburg, Md. 
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3ALE—1 Super Husker, Series 1929, in good shape; 
COMB, Series 1933, Whole Grain Corn Cutter, needs 
nor repairs. Prices reasonable. The Silver Canning 
ra, Md. 


‘ALE—1 Hawkins Exhaust Box; #10 Ayars Filler, 
season; Tomato Grader 10 ft. long. Clement Pappas 
edarville, N. J. 


SALE—Wisconsin Pea Washers; Berlin Chapman 
‘ea Grader; Rod Reel Washers; Berlin Chapman Split 
. Graders; Picking Tables; Ayars 5 pocket Pea Filler; 
Nickel Brine Tank; Juice Extractor; Steam Hoist; 
Speeder; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—4 Scott Viners complete, equipped with white 
feeders, price $750.00 each; 2 Hercules Viner Power Units, 
manufactured by Hercules Motor Company, Canton, Ohio, price 
$200.00 each. The Winorr Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—10 Model DeLuxe Chisholm Ryder motor driven 
steel pocket Green Bean Snippers, and motor driven picking 
tables. For information call or write: Morgan Packing Co., 
Austin, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader; 2 16” 
Hansen Boots; 150 Buckets & Chain; Robins Beckett Can 
Cleaner; Veri-best Portable 8 unit Box-gluing Press; Fairbanks- 
Morse Pump 25 HP 8” suction 2” discharge; CRCO Unit Bean 
Grader. Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC Generating Units, U. S. Army 
surplus, 25 KVA, 20 KW-120 volts, 1 phase, 60 cycle, powered 
by Leroi Gas Engine. Slightly used. Immediate delivery—no 
red tape. Limited number available. Write, wire or phone: 
Ace Machinery & Equipment Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. Phone: CAlvert 2711. 


FOR SALE—1 #2 can FMC Model 5 Standard A #8918 
Rotary Exhauster; 80 to 90 parafin lined Barrels with 5” 
bungs; 4 small Steam Engines; 1 #10 Home Made Exhauster; 
1 Ayars Universal Filler, Series C #6646, good condition. Have 
no further use for the above equipment, so will sell at reason- 
able prices. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 40 place Peeling Table for Tomatoes; Food 
Machinery type; completely rebuilt; only used short time this 
season. D. Thompson Swing, Price, Md. 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tUrschel Gooseberry Snippers, new or used. Adv. 
4620, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ayars 10 pocket Pea Filler, Labeling Machine; 
48/300 Caser; Truck Scales; Olney Washers; Viners; Goose- 
necks; Hydraulic Pumps; and Hoists. Hale County Foods, 
Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—One Tomato Pulper; also one Finisher. Any 


make. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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WANTED—At once, Filler suitable for soups containing 
pieces of mushrooms. Also Slicer for mushrooms. World’s 
Mushroom Center Specialty Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED—Motor driven Boxer for #2 cans. Charles T. 
Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md. 


WANTED—One No. 10, One No. 2, One No. 300 Automatic 
Boxers. C & E Canuners, 120 Monroe Ave., Hammenton, N. J. 


WANTED—1 Fully Automatic 14 oz. Horix 18 Tube Catsup 
Filler. Adv. 4638, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Olney Pea and Bean Washer; also Gooseneck 
Conveyor. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—100 lbs. Improved Baltimore Tomato Seed; $1.50 
per lb. Frazier Packing Corp., Elwood, Ind. 


WANTED—Canner with fully equipped canning plant woul; 
like to contract with a reliable company to pack products during 
the winter months. Adv. 4630, The Canning Trade. 


WE ARE NOW booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage 
Plants and have limited acreage left. If you have not already 
covered your requirements, please contact us by phone, wire oy 
letter for our growing prices. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex. 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Mechanic. We have a position open as Foreman 
of our machine shop. Must be familiar with all types of can. 
ning machinery, be able to handle men. Some traveling, 44-hour 
week. Town 12,000 population. No boozers need apply. Per. 
manent position. Adv. 4624, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Plant. Will buy or lease tomato cannery, repiy 
in detail; all replies strictly confidential. Adv. 4629, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Eastern Shore Maryland Tomato Cannery. 
Modern factory and equipment. Pack 1200 cases tomatoes daily. 
Land for expansion for corn, peas, beans, potatoes and cucum- 
bers. Contract acreage, loyal help assured. On State road near 
R. R. siding. Trucks, etc., and established outlet for pack go 
with business. Bonafide inquiries invited. Adv. 4626, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are looking for two young men, living in the 
Midwest, between the ages of 25 and 35, well educated, who are 
looking for a real future in selling containers to industrial users 
on a salary and traveling expense basis. Give background and 
education. Adv. 4625, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 
packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
SO2. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOING TO EUROPE—Established New York firm invites 
manufacturers’ offers, commission or own account. Adv. 4639, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge ani 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 
food industry of sales management. Have good connection with 
brokers, chain stores and wholesale grocers. Have had some 
experience in plant management. Forced out by wartime restrie- 
tions, have awaited return of competitive selling to reenter the 
business and am open for a responsible position. Can travel if 
necessary. Adv. 4635, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 10 years experience it 
contracting acreage, growing and canning tomatoes, bearis, col, 
seeks responsible position with canning firm. Will cons'der aly 
location. References. Adv. 4637, The Canning Trade. 


NEW ALUMINUM TANKS 
UNUSED 
300-250 gal. closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, oval- 
shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61" long, 18" dia. Manhole in 
top, 1/8” plate. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
18-20 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZIN 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Company Westminster 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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“SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A PIOUS COLONEL 


In an old serapbook, containing newspaper clippings relative 
to the Civil War, we found the following story that may be new 
to some of our readers. 

The Colonel of an Illinois Regiment, noted for the pride he 
took in his command, was approached by an itinerant evangelist: 
“Well, what ean I do for you, sir?” said the Colonel. 

“T am an humble servant of the Lord,” replied the evangelist, 
“seeking to save the souls of the unregenerate. I have just left 
the camp of the th Massachusetts where, after preaching, 
it was my privilege to baptize eight soldiers of that regiment.” 

“Adjutant!” roared the Colonel, “detail ten men for baptism 
at once. No damn regiment shall beat mine for piety!” 


A man went to Canada and took a high-priced wolfhound 
with him in order to get rich by catching wolves, on which a 
high bounty was being paid. A wolf was seen, and the hound 
went after him. 

The owner of the dog and his party followed for some miles 
without sight of either wolf or hound. 

Finally they came upon a man chopping wood. 

“Did you see a wolf and a dog pass here?” the owner asked. 

“Yes, they just went by.” 

“How was the race?” 

“Pretty hot. But the dog was a little ahead.” 


DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 


Salesman: “Ladies and gentlemen, I have here the famous 
flexible comb that will stand any kind of treatment. You can 
bend it double—you ean hit it with a hammer—you can twist it 
—you can—” 

Interested Listener: “Say, mister, can you comb your hair 
with it?” 


A busy man was using the telephone. “I want Murray Hill 
double-two, double-two,” he said. 
“Two-two, two-two,” replied the exchange girl, reproachfully. 
“All vight,” said the man, patiently, “but right now, just get 


me the number—I’ll play train with you later.” 


ONLY FOOLING 
A colored lad was, strangely enough, strolling through a 
cemetery, reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. He came 
to one which read: “Not Dead, But Sleeping.” _ 
Seratching his head, the little dark chap remarked: “He sure 
ain’t foolin’ nobody but hisself!” 


An ey plorer was speaking at a dinner given in his honor, just 
before started on a long journey into the heart of Africa. 
He wa. ot accustomed to public speaking and in his concluding 
remark: he said: 


“T thvak you all for your kind wishes regarding my welfare 


on thi: ‘angerous journey; and I want you to know that when 
I am © » away, surrounded by ugly, grinning savage faces, I 
shall cr-‘ainly think of you.” 


EXPLOSION SHOT 


Kit: Gee, but that boy last night was fresh.” 
Kat: Why didn’t you slap his face?” 


Kit: “! did; and take my advice, never slap a guy when he’s 
chewi:. tobaeco.” 

Let! -: “Why don’t you wear that beautiful underwear you 
got Christmas?” 


Bet. : “Oh, I’m saving that for a windy day.” 
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At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. 


FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


STANDARD 


MACHINES | 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading hcuses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details, 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic: 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 

SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 


_| REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer’’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
4 more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
i Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 


: stringbeans or lima beans. dence of canners every- 
* ' where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 
' Ask for Details. ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
4 BEAN CUTTER 

: THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. Equipped with automatic feed 
a “The Original Grader House’”’ hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
a BALTIMORE *. MARYLAND constructed hopper permits cutting 


exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 
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Wa TL 15 #2 GO, ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 


metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


D. 


A-K-Ro®Ns & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Cameron engineers are perfectionists who demand 
from themselves and shopworkers an unfailing regard 
for precision *« In an age of close tolerances, the in- 
spection of Cameron machining is notably tough. This 
high precision practice costs more in time, care, and 


money, but it pays a big profit to Cameron customers 


throughout the world. How? FIRST, precise machining 


means trouble-free performance under normal operat- 
ing conditions. SECOND, when accidents or emergencies 
call for repair parts, perfectly machined parts are 
interchangeable without alterations * Thus, Cameron 
precision assures the most satisfying service under all 


operating conditions. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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